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For the benefit of Mr. Kemble his sister was perhaps
rejoiced to repeat the character of Portia in The Merchant
of Venice^ which had first introduced her to a London
audience. I have nothing to add to what I formerly wrote
upon this occasion. The nerve of the comedy is Shylock,
and King was not the Jew which Shakespeare drew;
though, as to Bassanio and Portia, perhaps those characters                                                         \

were  never acted  with  more  beautiful   effect.    Passion,                                                          1,

however, is wanting, and the great enchantress quits her
wand and the spells with which it could encircle her, to

charm by personal graces and sensible elocution.    The play                                                          ;

has little real interest: it is a romance and suited to the

closet.    It is  always  felt to be impossible  that  Shylock                                                          i

should succeed, though the quibble may not strike by which                                                          j

he is to be defeated.    In every Christian State the bond                                                          j

would  be   illegal from  its tenor.    The other incident of                                                         ^

the caskets is too absurd to exist among the blaze of moral                                                          5

wisdom in which our poet has displayed it.    The chance                                                         J

that good   men   may  have  inspirations as to the future                                                ,         *

should   not subject human happiness to the decision of a                                                         ;j

lottery.    There is as little doubt of Bassanio's success as of                                                         :

Shylock's   failure.    But  no  play   more   abounds  in  the
peculiar splendour of diction by which Shakespeare some-
times delights to cover the feebleness of his fable.    I ought                                                          <
also to notice the peculiarly musical flow of his lines in this                                                        .       :
play.    Perhaps his works do not supply another instance of

equal care in this particular, the absence of the stronger                                                          j

demands of passion and humour left him at full liberty to                                                          j

indulge the ear with his utmost sweetness.                                                                                  j

The two benefit nights with which  the policy of the                                                         j

management had clogged the engagement of Mrs. Siddons                                                         J

imposed upon her the unavoidable search after novelties of                                                        f

attraction.    On her  second night this season she acted                                                         ,

Ophelia in Hamlet, and I retain the impression which it
then made upon me, but little lessened by time or maturer
study of the great author. It might at first be ^thought
that her figure would not express the fragility of this^ lovely
sacrifice to her affections; but the height was diminished
by lowering the head-dress, and the countenance permitted
not the eye to be discursive.